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From Littell’s Living Age. 


Visit to Howe’s Cave. 
(Concluded from page 66.) 


But we have still four miles of hard walking 
before us, and we must not tarry. Soon alter 
leaving the boat we are confronted by a pile 
of immense angular rocks, thrown loosely to- 
gether, and rising upward of a hundred feet. 
This difficult pass is inevitable. We can nei- 
ther go beneath it nor around it. We are 
obliged to pick our upward way cautiously 
and slowly. Every step is a study; every 
foot of advance is a conquest. For the rocks 
are wet and slippery. They are intersticed 
with yawning chasms. A mis-step might end 
in the splash of a bruised body deep down 
where the sullen waters complain in the dark, 
It was a picturesque sight to see our party 
toiling in a line over these weary rocks, each 
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lation over the anatomy of a shattered stalac- 
tite, the angry waters beneath us were gather- 
ing for revenge. 

The descent of the Rocky Mountains again 
brought us alongside the Styx. By this time 
we were thirsty as well as tired. ‘The water 
was cool, clear, and inviting. Like Gideon’s 
picked men of old, we lapped it with the 
tongue, as a dog lappeth, putting the hand to 
the mouth. 

Howe hurried us onward, for reasons which 
we afterward understood, and we soon reach- 
ed the “ Winding Way,” which, on several 
accounts, is the most singular locality in the 
cavern. It is formed by a narrow fissure in 
the solid lime-stone, and has a smooth, dry 
under-foot. The sides of the fissure are thick- 
ly and deeply indented. The indents answer 
to each other like the teeth of a steel-trap, so 
that, while passing through it, one keeps dodg- 
ing from right to left, and back again cease- 
lessly. There is no visible roof to the Wind- 
ing Way ; but a lamp held over the head dis- 
closes, here and there, a rocky wedge, caught 
in the teeth of this stupendous trap, and threat- 
ening ruin to those beneath. A sight of one 
of these wedges, apparently just tottering to its 
fall, quickened our steps with something like 
a general shudder. Beyond this passage there 


surrounded by his little space of lamp-light.| is an immense circular room, so lofty, it is 


Seldom was a word spoken. 


Now and then | said, that a rocket has been thrown up with- 
a loose rock would slip from its perch, and, | out reaching its ceiling. 


The entrance to 


after bounding from cliff to cliff, with a suc-|this rotunda was so nearly filled with water 
cession of harsh grating thunders, would find | that our guide thought it imprudent to attempt 


its wet grave in the current below. 
gan now to appreciate the greatness of our 
undertaking. ‘The excitement of the first 


three miles had evaporated ; an enlarged con- | ing. 


We be- | going further. 


Thinking, doubtless, that stu- 
dents ought to be fond of meditation, he bade 
us be seated in a circle, and to forbear talk- 
He then extinguished the lamps, and 


ception of the grandeur of the cavern super- for five eternal, voiceless minutes, we were 
added itself to our sense of weariness, and | entombed in a darkness so profound, that one 


made us solemn and mute. 
climbing of the * Rocky Mountains!” The 
sermon preached by the stones, and the com- 
pact darkness, and the funeral waters, told in 
the words, but with more than the eloquence, 
of Massillon, that “ God only is great !” 

At the summit of these rocks was a plat- 
form—welcome to our tired feet—which served 
as an ante-room to various side-chambers, 
each curious and peculiar, ‘These we had not 
time to visit. 

The sermon of the rocks did not deter us 
from violating the sanctuary in which it was 
preached. We had come to geologize as well 
as to adore, and had brought our hammers 
and baskets with us, as well as our hearts and 
ears. We turned iconoclasts*in a twinkling, 
and broke the images of the temple to which 
but a moment before we were paying devout 
homage. We atoned dearly for the sacrilege. 
While we were wasting the time in cool specu- 


It was, in one | of the party ventured the opinion that char- 
sense, a Sabbath-day’s journey—that solemn |coal would make a white mark ! 


We were 
six miles from the sunshine, and so pleasant 
was the relighting of the lamps, that we show- 
ered blessings on the man that invented 
Lucifer-matches. 

At this point the ceiling of the cave was 
quite low, and covered with aulographs and 


|classic symbols, done in lamp-smoke, which 
showed that undergraduates had been here | 


before us, and that their college feelings had 
survived the difficulties of the way. Here, as 
elsewhere, the characters Sigma Phi, Alpha 
Delta Phi, Psi-Upsilon, &c., were trying hard 
to out-smoke each other; and here, as else- 
where, itis hard to tell which carried the 
night. These Greek characters were a tough 
mystery to Howe, They troubled him more 
than Geology. He would have them repeated, 
once and again. I could notice that his lips 
were busy the while, as if he was trying to 
fix them in his memory. 


wo. 10. 





Our steps were turned toward the daylight. 
We had soon wriggled through the Winding 
Way, and were near the further base of the 
Rocky Mountains. Before commencing the 
ascent, our guide told us that the water had 
risen twelve inches. He had climbed but a 
few rods, when a dull splurge, a cry, anda 
struggle in the current arrested his attention. 
“« Hold on, guide! and help your friends. S, 
has lost his lamp!” Howe turned back with 
hasty strides, evidently vexed and alarmed. 
His agitation and words convinced us of what 
we were before ignorant, that our return was 
attended with real danger. ‘The man who 
drops his lamp is a madman. It should be 
the last thing surrendered in such a fix as 
ours.” S. needed his lamp more than any other 
one of the party. He was a pale, short-sight- 
ed student from New York, whose steps had 
seldom encountered any worse impediment 
than a crack in the flag-stones in Broadway. 
He was now taken under Howe’s immediate 
care in the van of the party, and again we 
moved upward. The summit was safely pass- 
ed, and the hither side of the rocks was nearly 
left behind, when there was another splurge, a 
ery, and a struggle. ‘This time our oracle in 
geology had fallen—he of the hammer, and 
the carpet-bag full of rocks. The image- 
breaker of the sanctuary was getting his 
retribution. 

He remembered that a lamp was worth more 
than a limb, and by clinging to the former 
both were disabled. He held fust to his lamp, 
but could not keep it from the water. It was 
quenched, and filled with oil’s inveterate ene- 
my. His knee struck upon a sharp cliff, and 
the wound was severe, Matters were now 
growing serious. There were two lampless 
adventurers, where light was literally life; 
one half-blind and the other a cripple. Howe 
found it easier to get out of his patience than 
out of his cavern. He gave usa round scold- 
ing ; bade us keep close together, and be-bro- 
ther each other as well as we could with light 
and assistance. 

At the hither base of the rocks it was ne- 
cessary to cross the stream. Howe declared 
that the water had risen two feet, and on feel- 
ing for his plank bridge, it had been swept 
away by the current. There was no time to 
lose. He gave a spring and landed on the 
opposite bank, prostrate in a soft bed of mud. 

We followed him as well as we could ; some 
falling into the water, and all of us getting 
yoodly bemired. Then followed a mile of 
dreary and tedious pilgrimage. Sometimes, 
like Christian in the Valley of Shadows, we 
were walking upon a path with the edge turn- 
ed up, and deep chasms on either side ; some- 
times we were crossing narrow bridges with 
two feet of rushing water above them ; some- 
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times we were clinging to the sides of preci- | escape from the underground deluge; while 


pices, like Shakspeare’s samphire-gatherers, | 
feeling that sense of danger which sublimes | 
the breathless moment. 

It was a glad time when we reached the Sty- 
gian Lake, and Charon’s occupation came 
again. The old mud-scow was a floating 
palace. For the world, we would not founder | 


so precious a crafi: so we threw ourselves| pended dripping garments to the potent god of 


heels uppermost to drain our boots, Then we 
sprang aboard, and as the boat parted her 
moorings, we all sang the Canadian boat- 
song : 


Row, brothers row ; the stream runs fast; 
The rapids are near, and daylight is past. 


The song appeared to have been written for 
the very place, and the very hour. As our 
voices rose wild and strong, mingled in the 
roar of the near waterfall, and were sent back 
to us from a thousand echoing vaults and 
secret chambers, our hardships were all for- 
gotten, and the voyage was one of unmixed | 
enjoyment. 

Our spirits kept their elevation until we 
came in sight of the Harlem Tunnel. This| 
passage is half a mile long, and not more than 
five feet square. On entering the cave, we 
had passed the Tunnel on stones thinly cover- 
ed with water. Now the stream had risen so 
high that there was only a foot of space be- 
tween its surface and the roof of the passage. 
Howe drew near to the opening, and so held 
his lamp that we could clearly see the torrent 
rushing through the Tunnel. ‘ There,” said 
he, “* we must either wade through that pas- 
sage or retrace our steps and pass the night 
on the summit of the Rocky Mountains.” ‘The 
water was fast rising, and in twenty minutes 
would fillthe Tunnel. Before us were a warm 
supper, dry bedding, daylight, wives and sweet- | 
hearts. Behind us, darkness, hunger, cold, 
wet rocks, and a fearful looking-for of death | 
by flood or precipice. We gave the “ on-| 
ward” word, and followed our leader. The) 
passage was well nigh a tragic affair, yet we 
managed to extract fun from it, notwithstand- | 
ing. We had only to look well after our| 


lights, avoid butting the rocks with our fore-|an open field, park, wood, or garden, are as| 


heads, and the rest was simple wading. The 
passage of the ‘Tunnel was the last of our dif- 
ficulties. We drained our boots, and pressed | 
forward without obstruction. We might have | 
been a hundred rods from the entrance, when 
our eyes were greeted with a soft, pale-blue 
light, which grew larger, and whiter, and 
warmer, as we advanced, until our lamps be- 
came dim, and we were again bathed with the 
glad and yellow sunshine. We emerged from 
the earth’s bowels just in time to see the sun 
go down. A recent shower had hung the for- 
est trees with heavy water-beads, and below 
us rolled the Cobleskill with a swollen and 
turbid flood. The next two hours were filled 
up with the shifting of garments, the restoring 





there lingered in all hearts, 


A deep feeling, like the moan 
Of wearied ocean, when the storm is gone. 


In one of his well-known odes, Horace cele- 
brates his escape from the wiles of a treacher- 
ous mistress, by saying that she has “ sus- 
the deep.” I have done likewise. I had the 
simplicity to believe that there could be nothing 
deceitful, or dangerous, or unamiable, about a 
cavern. | havea shirt anda pair of panta- 
loons that will prove the contrary : “* Suspendi 
uvida vestimenta.” 


ee 


A Colony of Canaries, 


In Welling, Kent, some dozen miles from 
our modern Babylon, lives in delightful seclu- 
sion Henry Wollaston, a gentleman amateur 
in the matter of canaries. Immediately con- 
tiguous to the dwelling-house is an ample 
shrubbery, beautifully laid out on every side, 
and comprising dwarf and tall trees of nearly 
every kind. ‘To the left, immediately beyond 
the flower-garden, and in a shady corner, is a 
sheet of water, the trees overhanging which 
have a very picturesque effect. This roman- 


tic spot is ** peopled” by canaries of all hues, | 


flying about in the full enjoyment of liberty, 
building their nests in every imaginable entic- 
ing spot, and feeding their young ones imme- 
diately under your eye; using all the famili- 
arity of welcome guests, which they really 
are. 

To describe the effect produced by this 
pretty, this unusual sight, is impossible. The 


forms of the birds, their square and forked | 


tails, peculiarity of flight, and other hitherto 
unrecognized habits, are alike remarkable. 
Nor are the garden, park, and shrubberies 
tenanted by canaries only. There are in ad 
dition the usual number of nightingales, black- 
birds, thrushes, robins, and other tribes—all 
domesticated here. Such a union of happy 
voices was scarcely ever before listened to. 
The musical powers of the canary, heard in 


novel as they are beautiful. When thus free, 
this bird is heard to perfection; for he, like 
every other bird in confinement, feels under 
some degree of restraint, and in a cage sings 
as much from habit as from any other motive. 
Not so when at liberty. During my stay | 


examined -every thing; I pried into all the}: 


nests, and counted the eggs. Also took a 
peep at the young callow nestlings, in the 
trees; some of them only recently clad with 
the shell of the egg. Then I whistled to the 
sitting mothers, and industrious papas, busily 
engaged in search of food for their offspring. 
This and all other convenient luxuries are 
placed in a large cage at the lower end of the 
lawn, with a private door of entrance and exit, 


hive, but of course larger. Immediately op. 
posite, and parallel with this, the branch or 
stem of a tree has been trained from the wall, 
This acts as a perch. ‘The roaming birds, 
when they wish, alight here, and go in and 
out ad libitum. It was built for their use in 
case of any sudden inclement weather coming 
on; and is now and then used by the birds as 
a temporary resort under such circumstances, 
Young and tender nestlings or invalids, too, 
find this a convenient domicil ; their parents 
coming into and tending them with all the 
affection so peculiarly their own.—English 
Gardener’s Chronicle. 


—— 


From the Newport Mercury. 
What is Religion? 


Of this truth I feel certain, that those who 
wholly and truly trust unwaveringly in God 
alone, who have full faith in Him, confide in 
Him in the simplicity of little children, look to 
Him for counsel, succour, and protection un- 
der every difficulty, He will never forsake. 
With such | believe, that in inexpressible and 
incomprehensible love and mercy He conde- 
scends to commune; that He answers the ear- 
nest desires of their hearts even before they 
‘call, and through the inward teachings of His 
blessed Spirit, there makes known the require- 
ments of His will, as distinctly as if a voice 
cried, this is the way walk in it. He thus 
reproves for transgression, He communicates 
pardon to the repentant, He comforts the 
afflicted, and through the admonitions of the 
still small voice, leads his little dependent 
ones in paths which the outward eye cannot 
discern, and imparts to them that peace which 
the world can neither give nor take away. 

This is the religion foreshadowed in the 
Jewish Law, foretold by the prophets of the 
|Old Testament, and brought to light and 
taught in its fulness by Jesus Christ, whilst 
personally with men, a religion void of all ex- 
ternal rites and ceremonies, a religion that 
strikes directly at the root of evil, eradicating 
from the heart the corrupt nature of man, and 
planting in its place a heavenly seed, the Son, 
| the Spirit of the everlasting God. This Divine 
ibirth alone can feel and know God to be its 
Father. This alone can approach Him in 
adoration, in prayer, in praise, in thanksgiv- 
ings. ‘Through this only can man have faith 
in God, and be enabled to walk in the straight 
and narrow path that leads to heaven. This 
is the Christian religion in its purity and in its 
fulness. A religion so simple, that in the 
practice of it, a man though a fool, cannot 
err. A religion which mankind are slow to 
believe in, but which will yet become the reli- 
gion of the whole earth, and redeem all man- 
kind from sin. taal 





——<>——- 


Personalities are like woodpeckers, which 


of complexions damaged by lamp-smoke, the| made so as to open or close at a minute’s no- always hunt for the defective parts of trees ; 


drying of watches and bank-bills, and the 
quenching of hunger, Dr. E 
was glad to be released from a basket of Ara- 
gonile, weighing some fifty pounds, which he 
had brought from the Winding Way. Howe 


tice. In 


This is an admirable contrivance. 
house, a large, deep, and comparatively narrow 
cage, fitted up with perches, &c., is erected 
close to the side window. At the top outside, 


, D ; and scandals are like chickens, which always 
-’s elbow | the green house, on one side of the dwelling-| come home to roost.— Colton. 


Secure the approbation of the aged, and you 


held a special thanksgiving at his fiddle’s|is a small opening, like the entrance to a bee-| will enjoy the confidence of the young. 
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; ine ae sate Times, Sept. 18. 
Progress of the United States. 


The great extent of railway communication 
in America, in proportion to its population, 
must necessarily excite much admiration. If 


we take the present population of the United 


States at 24,000,000, and the railways in ope- 


ration at 10,000 miles, it will follow that in 
round numbers there is one mile of railway 
for every 2,400 inhabitants. Now, in the 
United Kingdom there are at present 6,500 
miles of railway, and if we take the population 
at 30,000,000, it will appear that there is a 
mile of railway for every 4,616 inhabitants. 
It appears, therefore, that in proportion to the 
population, the length of railways in the Uni- 
ted States is greater than in the United King- 
dom in the ratio of 46 to 24. 

On the American railways passengers are 
not differently classed or received at different 
rates of fare as on those of Europe. There is 
but one class and one fare. The only distinc- 
tion observable arises from colour. The col- 
oured population, whether emancipated or not, 
are generally excluded from the vehicles pro- 
vided for the whites. Such travellers are but 
few, and are usually accommodated either in 
the luggage van or in the carriage with the 
guard or conductor. But little merchandize 
is transported, the cost of transport being 
greater than goods in general are capable of 
paying; nevertheless, a tariff regulated by 
weight alone, without distinction of classes, is 
fixed for merchandize. 

To what extent this extraordinary rapidity 
of advancement made by the United States in 
its inland communication is observable in other 
departments, will be seen by the following 
table, exhibiting a comparative statement of 
those data, derived from official sources, which 
indicate the social and commercial condition 
of a people through a period which forms but 
a small stage in the life of a nation: 


1793. 1851. 
Population 3,939,225 24,267,488 
Imports £6,739,130 £38,723,545 
Exports £5,675,869 2£32,367,000 
Tonnage 520,701 3,535,451 
Lighthouses, beacons and lightships 7 373 
Cost of their maintenance £2,600 £115,000 
Revenues £1,230,000 2£9,516,000 
National expenditure £1,637,000  £8,555,090 
Post Offices 209 21,551 
Post Roads (miles) 5,642 178,670 
Revenue of Post Office £22,800 £1,207,000 
Expenses of Post Office £15,650 £1,130,000 
Mileage of mails 46,541,423 
Canals, miles 5,000 
Railways, miles 10,287 
Electric telegraph, miles 15,000 
Public libraries, volumes 75,000 2,201 ,623 
School libraries, volumes 2,000,000 


If they were not founded on the most incon- 
testible statistical data, the results assigned to 
the above table would appear to belong to fable 
rather than history. In an interval of little 
more than half a century it appears that this 
extraordinary people have increased above 500 
per cent. in numbers; their national revenue 
has augmented nearly 700 per cent., while 
their public expenditure has increased little 
more than 400 per cent. The prodigious ex- 
tension of their commerce is indicated by an 
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increase of nearly 500 per cent. in their im- 
ports and exports, and 600 per cent. in their 
shipping. 

The increased activity of their internal com- 
munications is expounded by the number of 
their post-offices, which has been increased 
more than a hundred fold, the extent of their 
post roads, which has been increased thirty- 
six fold, and the cost of their post-office, which 
has been augmented in a seventy-two fold 
ratio. The augmentation of their machinery 
of public instruction is indicated by the extent 
of their public libraries, which have increased 
in a thtrty-two fold ratio, and by the creation 
of school libraries, amounting to 2,000,000 
volumes. 

They have completed a system of canal 
navigation, which, placed in a continuous line, 
would extend from London to Calcutta, and a 
system of railways which, continuously extend- 
ed, would stretch from London to Van Die- 
man’s Land, and have provided locomotive 
machinery by which that distance would be 
travelled over in three weeks, at the cost of 
14d. per mile. They have created a system 
of inland navigation, the aggregate tonnage 
of which is probably not inferior in amount to 
the collective inland tonnage of all other coun- 
tries in the world, and they possess many 
hundreds of river steamers, which impart to 
the roads of water the marvellous celerity of 
roads of iron. They have, in fine, construct- 


ed lines of electric telegraph which, laid con- 


tinuously, would extend over a space longer 
by 3000 miles than the distance from the north 


to the south pole, and have provided apparatus 
of transmission by which a message of 300 


words despatched under such circumstances 
from the north pole might be delivered in writ- 
ing at the south pole in one minute, and by 
which, consequently, an answer of equal 
length might be sent back to the north pole in 
an equal interval, 

These are social and commercial phenomena 
for which it would be vain to seek a parallel 
in the past history of the human race. 





Richard Shackleton’s Letters. 
To Mary Watson. 
Ballitore, 24th of Second month, 1782, 


Indeed, my dear friend, | deem myself very 
unworthy of thy so great regard and atten- 
tion; it is too much; but a beneficent Creator 
has dealt bountifully with me in many re- 
spects, and particularly in inclining the minds 
of many of his favourites towards me. The 
consideration operates upon me, | own, as | 
would wish, it humbles me, and that which 
humbles, delights me; I greatly delight in be- 
ing brought low ; | love the littleness, it is a 
safe state; I wish it also for my beloved 
friends, that what they are, they may be by 
the grace of God: a very little pure gold is 
preferable to a great deal of baser metal. My 
pen, like my tongue, is apt to run when con- 
versing with thee. | often, if not always, feel 
an uncommon openness of communication 
with thee. I bear about me a longing desire 
to have thee to be something, | know not 
what, but that which the Lord Almighty would 





have thee to be. And surely he would have 
thee to be his humble, devoted servant, not as 
a cake partially baked, or a vessel not per- 
fected on the wheel, but perfect and entire, 
wanting nothing. And in order to this, that 
his gracious purposes may be effectually an- 
swered, many strippings of self, many hum- 
bling baptisms must be experienced: the will 
and the wisdom of the creature must be laid 
low, that that which is of God may be exalt- 
ed, that holy Seed of life, which shall possess 
the gate of his enemies, and in which alone 
shall all the nations (sects and societies) of 
the earth, as well as all the families of men 
be blessed. R. 8S. 





To ANNA TAVERNER. 


Ballitore, 13th of Eleventh month, 1783. 
My dear Friend,— 

1 acknowledge to have received two accept- 
able letters from thee, to which I have not be- 
fore replied. Affectionate friendship was not 
wanting, but a variety of engagements pre- 
vented my writing sooner. | now dearly 
salute thee, and inform thee that thy acquaint- 
ances here are generally well, and retain their 
sincere love and esteem for their beloved A. 
T. Thou hast many kind and cordial friends. 
So that if in some few circumstances thou 
should have cause of uneasiness, there are 
many others which are agreeable ; and this is 
not the place where unmixed happiness and 
uninterrupted tranquillity are to be expected. 
We are seen, the structure of our inward 
man, and all its parts are perfectly known. 
The great Author of our being, best knows 
what will be most conducive to our well-being, 
with what kind of alloy, and in what propor- 
tion, to temper the cup of life for each of us. 
We are poor frail creatures, and unless the 
gracious hand of Providence protected, cir- 
cumscribed, and limited, as well as supported, 
we should be miserable indeed. But his fa- 
therly care is extended, and his watchful 
eye prevents and provides for the wants 
of his visited children, who humbly and 
steadily look and lean towards him, and de- 
pend upon him, Canst not thou, my dear 
friend, say, ‘Hitherto he has helped me’? 
Be encouraged, therefore, still to trust and 
confide in that sure help, nothing doubting ; 
feel daily and hourly after inward support, 
that thou may be endued with strength and 
wisdom cf the best kind, to do and to suffer 
according to the Divine will, every present 
day. Do not keep thyself too much confined 
sitting in one place, nor let thy thoughts be 
too much, and too long, unprofitably poring 
on any one thing ; but use necessary exercise 
of body ; and do not dwell contemplating the 
gloomy, but turn thy attention to the brighter 
side of things. It is not the will of our Great 
Master, that his disciples should be cast down 
below measure; his gracious language is, 
‘Why are ye troubled, and why do thoughts 
arise in your hearts?” And again, ‘ Let not 
your heart be troubled; ye believe in God, 
believe also in me.’ Since I saw thee, I saw 
several of thy friends and relations in Eng- 
land, who inquired kindly afier thee. I re- 
turned from thence with John Pemberton, and 
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William Matthews. We sailed from Liver- 
pool, seemed to be in imminent danger ol our 
lives on the voyaye, by the ship striking seve- 
ral times on a bauk, but we providentially 
escaped. Indeed, on our return home the 
other day from Dublin, we had to commemo- 
rate the merciful deliverance of good Provi- 
dence ; my wife, M. and S. having been very 














nearly overturned in a deep ditch by the road-| 


side. So that numberless are the favours 


which we are daily and hourly receiving of 


His bountiful hand. Let us then my dear A., 
lift up our heads and hearts unto Him ; let us 
wait steadily and diligently upon Him, and 
not distrust His merciful care and preserva- 
tion which is ever over those who fear Him, 
and hope in Him. 
I am, my dear A., 
Thy affectionate friend, 
R. 8. 


Oo 
Selected. 
PETITION, 


When through the torn sail the wild tempest is 


streaming, 


When o’er the dark wave the red lightning is gleam- 


ing, 
Nor hope lends a ray the poor seaman to cherish, 
We fly to our Maker, “ Lord help, or we perish !” 


Qh Jesus! once toss’d on the breast of the billow, 
Aroused by the shriek of despair from thy pillow, 
Now, seated in glory, the mariner cherish, 

Who cries in his danger, Help, Lord! or we perish. 


And oh! when the whirlwind of passion is raging, 
When hell in our heart his wild warfare is waging, 
Arise in Thy strength thy redcemed to cherish, 
Rebuke the destroyer, Help, Lord! or we perish. 


en oe 


Selected. 


“MY SHEEP HEAR MY VOICE, AND THEY 
FOLLOW ME.”—Joun x. 27. 


Hark ! I hear some voices making 
Answer to their Lord’s appeal, 
Humbly at my cross adoring, 
And with fervoer breathing still, 
“ Leave thee—never ! 
Where for refuge could I flee ?” 


Pleased my soul’s embittered travail, 
Rich in choicest fruits I see ; 
“ Little flock,” my crown and glory, 
Jesus’s highest gems are ye; 
Happy spirits— 
Happy they who trust in Me. 


Are ye poor, and ask my Spirit ? 
Are ye frail, and seek my Grace ? 
Do ye lean upon My merit 
Only, for your righteousness ? 
Humbly seek me, 
As your dearest, only hope ! 


Then my chosen, I'll be with you, 
To your weakness, strength impart, 
Mid your frailties, grace I'll give you, 
In your sorrows, cheer your heart 
By my Spirit, 
And my presence ever near. 


I, too, have endured temptation ; 
I have felt affliction’s smart ; 
And can view your situation, 
With a sympathetic heart: 
Deeply feeling 
Every pang my people bear. 


“Come to me all ye that labour,” 
“ Heavy laden” and opprest— 


THE FRIEND. 


Come to me ye sons of sorrow, 
“I will give you peace and rest ;” 
Oh, come hither, 
And partake a Saviour’s love. 


*Mid the frailties of your nature, 
*Mid temptation, scorn and grief, 
*Mid the trials that await you 
When in vain you ask relief, 
Ever near you, 
Lo! I am a present aid. 


Though in devious paths of error, 
From your Shepherd, frail ye stray, 
Oh, ye must not wander ever, 
Back I’ll bring you to my way ; 
Still beside you, 
Ever watchful for your good. 


Go then on, my well beloved, 
Humbly walk in faith and love, 
Fill’d with hope and sweet assurance, 
Raise your thoughts and souls to God. 
Blessed spirits, 
Blessed in your Saviour’s love. 


Soon the Victor’s crown I'll give you— 
Soon shall ye your haven gain, 
Enter heaven’s portals singing, 
*Mid the bright angelic train, 
Ever, ever, 
With your Saviour, there to reign! 


M. M. E. 


ee 


A true Christian humility makes us readily 
believe that we are loved as much as we de- 
serve to be, and, if we see others loved more, 
we are willing to admit that they may be more 
worthy of it. If we accustom ourselves to 
strict, impartial self-examination, we shall find 
so much evil in ourselves, as will excuse any 
want of love in those about us, and make us 
feel that we generally have more than we 
merit. 

— SE 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


THOMAS BULMAN, 


(Continued from page 71.) 


“The following letter was addressed to 
John and Elizabeth Wigham, ministers who, 
under a sense of religious duty, had removed 
from Cornwood in Northumberland, to Edin- 
burgh.* 

“Irthington, Ist of Eighth mo., 1784, 
“Dearly Beloveds,— 

“For so 1 can address you; how I long, 
how I[ thirst to hear how it is with you ina 
spiritual sense. ‘Time afier time I have heard 
Friends telling how it fared with you as to the 
outward, but this gave me no relief, but rather 
added to my burden, My care is not for out- 
ward things; these were not your motive in 
removing to that land of darkness; but, my 
beloveds, how fares it with you in the better 
part? Iam ready to cry as one did formerly 
to a faithful servant, O Daniel, is thy God 
able at all times to deliver thee? Yes verily, 
| believe he is able and willing to deliver, 
and will be with you, as he was with those 
of old. 1 doubt not, many will be your trials 
and deep your baptisms, my dear friends! 





* “For further particulars respecting John and 
Elizabeth Wigham, see Memoir of John Wigham, 
by bis son, Anthony Wigham, published in 1842, 
and some Account of the Rise of the Society of 
| Friends in Cornwood, by George Richardson, 1848, 










deep calls to deep; we are far fallen; the 
seed lies low, and we must travail deeply for 
the rising of that ancient spring which our 
forefathers enjoved. Be strengthened, be en- 
couraged to hold on your way, for if the Lord 
your God be for you, who can stand against 
you? Yes, my dear friends, I believe he 
is with you, and that he will support you 
as you confide in him. I conclude in dear 
love to you both, and to your dear children, 
greatly desiring that they may become fruit. 
bearing trees in the garden of the Lord. 
Tuomas Butman.” 


TO A PERSON UNDER CONVINCEMENT. 


“ Irthington, First month 10th, 1785. 
“ Dear Friend,— 

“1 ought to have paid thee a visit as I was 
coming from Allendale, where I have been 
seeing my dear friend, Rachel Wigham ; but 
through diffidence, having no acquaintance 
with thy family, I disobeyed, and brought 
upon myself the load, of which, | suppose, by 
this time, thou hast got a hint from my sister, 
O, my dear friend, the cause of Truth, is at a 
low ebb amongst us as a people, in this day 
of outward ease: many of the professors of it 
seem as if they had turned their backs in the 
day of battle. But blessed be our God, he is 
still calling in others, to bear a testimony to 
his name. My dear child, let thee and me 
remember that he hath called us from the 
barren mountains of an empty profession, and 
has at times made us to taste of the wine of 
the kingdom. A cry is raised in my heart, 
that thou mayst not forfeit thy inheritance in 
the heavenly Jerusalem, by preferring the tri- 
fling amusements of this world; or like Esau, 
sell thy birthright for a mess of pottage, but 
mayst come up to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty. O, my child, as I passed from 
one place to another amongst you, my very soul 
mourned for the seed of life,—the plant that 
should have been the plant of renown in every 
heart ; oh, how few there are that are fully en- 
gaged to come up in obedience to the standard 
of it raised in their own hearts. But my mind 
was turned to thee, to call unto thee, to keep 
near to that which smites thee for disobedience 
and comforts thee for obeying its requirements ; 
| say keep to this, and it will lead thee on 
from one degree of grace to another, and en- 
able thee to discern the emptiness of this 
world. Let us ever remember that saying 
recorded of old, ‘ Israel shall dwell alone, and 
shall not be reckoned among the nations.’ 

Tuomas Butman.” 


TO A YOUNG WOMAN. 


“Tenth month Ist, 1786. 
** My dear and well beloved Friend,— 

“| feel such nearness and such love flowing 
towards thee, that I am constrained to call 
unto thee, Come down, come down, into the 
valley of humiliation, where the dew lies long, 
where the children of the kingdom feed daily, 
where the Lambs of Christ find pasture. My 
soul is filled with love towards thee, desiring 
for thee that thou mayst join in with the visit- 
ation of heavenly love, which I am sensible is 
extended to thee. Oh close in with this visit- 
ation of God to thy soul ; mind every pointing, 
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every drawing of his good Spirit, however 
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leave | wish them simply to say ‘ Farewell.’ 
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ous circumstances, combined to create and to 


gentle, however small. And remember, my [ wish them not to give vain or flattering titles| sustain a great flow of emigration. As family 


dear child, it is the little foxes that spoil the | 
buddings of the tender vine,—the vine of life. 
Give up every thing that would hinder the 
flowing of divine love into thy soul. 
every Delilah, every Amalekite, that there may 
be no lowing of oxen, nor bleating of sheep 
heard when thy spirtual Samuel comes to 
comfort thee. The Lord is at work with 
some in this place. 
Thy sincere friend, 


Tuomas Butman,” 


TO A BROTHER AND SISTER-IN-LAW. 


‘* Dear Brother and Sister,— 

‘For whose welfare Zionwards I sincerely 
travail. When I received your letter and 
found that your trials and difficulties still in- 
creased, on account of so many straying from 
the path of life, | was moved with pity for you. 
But the way appointed for the righteous, in all 
generations, is, that through many tribula- 
tions they shall enter the kingdom, I was 
pleased to find that you were engaged in the 
Lamb’s warfare. Indeed, whenever I hear of 
any thus faithfully engaged, it is cause of re- 
joicing. The inhabitants of the Rock shall 
sing both of mercy and of judgment. Let us 
persevere ‘ forgetting those things which are 
behind, and reaching forth unto those things 
which are before,’ then at times, though it may 
be at distant intervals, we shall be permitted 
to meet at the well-spring of life, there to drink 
wine and milk, without money and without 
price. But we must not expect always to 
dwell there ; because Israel has gone into cap- 
tivity,—the seed is in bondage, so the called 
and chosen of the Lord have to go down with 
it, to suffer with it ; but when Christ reigns we 
shall reign with him. Let us be willing to 
follow him wheresoever he leads; then when 
the evening is ushered in, and the curtains are 
drawn, all sorrow and sighing shall pass away, 
and we be centred in that happy state into 
which no trials, no difficulties, no complain- 
ings ever come ; but the song of praise,—the 
song of Moses and of the Lamb is heard for- 
ever and ever. 

Tuomas Burman.” 


“ As Thomas Bulman’s children grew up, 
he felt considerable difficulty in placing them 
at a suitable school ; none but that in the vil- 
lage seemed within his reach; the master of 
this was much of a stranger to Friends ; Tho- 
mas Bulman therefore wrote to him a letter, 
from which the following is an extract, desir- 
ing that whilst his children were mixing with 
others, they might be trained in the simplicity 
of the Truth. 

“«* My desire is that they may be encour- 
aged both by example and precept, to turn the 
attention of their minds within, to Christ, ‘ the 
hope of glory,’ through whom all true prayer 
and praise is rightly offered, and without whom 
no acceptable worship can be performed. | 
desire they may not be constrained to learn 
any forms of prayer, creeds, catechisms, for- 
mal graces, or bowing of the head to any one; 
or to say ‘ good morrow’ or ‘ good morning,’ 
because all days are good; when they take 
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to any man, or to say You, toa single per-on, 
seeing we address the word, Thou, to the Al- 
mighty, whose power and prerogative it is to 
have the sole rule and right in man. And I 
do desire, they may behave and demean them- 
selves to all, rich and poor, in such a becom- 
ing manner as is well pleasing in the sight of 
God, and of good men. I want them to be 
taught plain reading, writing, and common 
arithmetic. To name the days of the week, 
and months of the year, numerically, as First, 
Second, Third, &c., and not to follow the hea- 
thenish practice of calling them Sunday, Mon- 
day, or January, February, &c.’ 

“Thomas Bulman’s care respecting the 
religious training of his children was much 
blessed to them. Three of them now living, 
(1851,) are Friends in good esteem, and one 
of these, his son Thomas, is in the station of 
Elder.” 

(To be continued.) 


——<__———- 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
WILLIAM JACKSON, 


(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 


The wise in heart, and deeply experienced 
of our religious Society, in its first rise, were 
anxiously concerned that its members should 
not change their places of temporal abode, on 
slight, or improper grounds. There was at 
that time a general unsettlement throughout 
civil society, the attraction to old homes, and 
old neighbourhoods, and old associations, was 
much weakened in the community at large, 
and there was a tendency to go abroad to the 
colonies in search of better and cheaper land, 
of more freedom for mind and body, and of 
deliverance from the burden of state and priest- 
ly imposts. A few Friends before 1670, had 
settled in persecuting New England under a 
sense of duty,—some had found peace, free- 
dom, and sustenance in Rhode Island,—some 
had obtained comparative exemption from op- 
pression in Virginia and Maryland. To the 
watchful, attentive observer, various changes 
were effected in them, by the removal to a 
foreign country. Some seemed to grow in 
grace ; these had generally, we may suppose, 
removed on good and sufficient reasons. Many 
lost ground in a religious sense ; and various 
of those who had been once valuable members 
of the church militant, became apostates and 
castaways. 

When New Jersey and Pennsylvania began 
to be settled, these provinces being in good 
measure under the care of Friends, offered 
a peaceful asylum for those who had suffered 
from the prejudice and injustice of the magis- 
tracy, and the pride and rapacity of the priest- 
hood in their native land. The wish to escape 
from suffering was the principal inducement 
to some for leaving the abodes of their child- 
hood, and the friends and relations they had 
loved. But the reports spread of the cheap- 
ness of the land, and the fertility of the soil 
in many places in these two colonies, gave them 
strong attractions to numbers, who did not 
shrink from suffering for the cause and testi- 
monies of ‘Truth. ‘Thus the operation of vari- 









































after family departed to the new world, many 
meetings of Friends in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, became much reduced in size, and 
some were entirely broken up. The valuable 
Friends who were then considered as fathers 
and mothers in the church, did not undertake 
to control the actions of those, who, after seri- 
ous consideration, believed it would be right to 
go with their families to the colonies,—but 
they were very desirous that each one before 
concluding to remove, should endeavour in 
earnest seeking to, and watchful waiting for 
the Lord in the secret of the soul, to crave to 
know his will, and to receive a qualification to 
act in obedience thereto. 
the place of settlement of their members should 
be according to the direction of Him, who in 
olden time fixed the bounds of the habitation 
of his church and people, and not be the result 
of the whim, caprice, or mere reasoning powers 
of each individual. 


They desired that 


In some instances where persons had re- 


moved against the solid judgment of their 
friends at home, the Monthly Meeting within 
the limits of which they had settled, were in- 
formed with the certificate of his right of mem- 
bership, of the disapprobation of the meeting 
granting it, with his change of abode. The 
concern against hasty and unnecessary change 
was indeed a righteous one, and one needed 
at the present day in many parts of our So- 
ciety in this country. 


The spirit of persecution which had driven 


many an honourable man and pious woman 
from England, and had induced many, too 


weak to bear suffering for the Truth patiently, 


to run away from their true places in the 
church militant, to the weakening of the hands 
of others, and the injury of their own souls, at 
last in good measure passed away. 
then, there were left many outward induce- 
ments for a poor man to remove to the colo- 


nies, and the drain on the population of Great 
Britain still continued. 


Even 


Amongst those members of the Society of 


Friends in Ireland, who had about 1720, their 


minds turned to the consideration of removing 
to America, was Isaac Jackson. He had a 
family of children growing up around him, and 
his thoughts were often upon them, and their 
future settlement in life. He did not wish to 
take them to a new country, even though it 
offered many advantages over those they could 
hope for where they were, unless it should be 
according to the will of his heavenly Father. 
Both he and his wife had this subject much on 
their minds, being deeply exercised that they 
might know what their duty in this matter 
was. Whilst Isaac was still undecided, and 
his mind full of earnest thought, he was fa- 
voured with a remarkable dream, which he 
believed was providential, and which had the 
effect of convincing him that his removal to 
America was in the ordering, and would be 
with the approbation of Him, who still leads 
his humble, dependent children, even in tem- 
porals, in the paths wherein they should go. 
The dream is thus described in the record 
made of this circumstance by one of Isaac’s 
descendants, 
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“Whilst they [Isaac and his wife] were 
under exercise and concern of mind, about so 
weighty an undertaking, and desirous that 
best Wisdom should direct, Isaac had a dream 
or vision, to this import. ‘That having landed 
with his family in America, he travelled a 
considerable distance back into the country, 
until he came toa valley through which run a 
pretty stream of water. The prospect and 
situation of the place seemed pleasant ;—a hill 
rising on the north, and a fine spring issuing 
near its foot ; and in his dream he thought that 
there he and his family must settle, though [it 
was] then a wilderness and unimproved.” 
This dream seemed accompanied by a Di- 
vine unction which satisfied him that it was 
right for him to remove to America ; and in 
1725 he came over to Pennsylvania. Soon 
after his arrival he went into the country, to 
seek for a place wherein he and his family 
might settle. In the course of his travel he 
came to the house of Jeremiah Starr, a Friend, 
who in 1720 had settled in the wilderness in 
that part of Chester county known now as 
Londongrove township. During conversation 
at this Friend’s house, Isaac related his dream ; 
and when he had described the beautiful 
spring,—the up-rising hill behind it,—the 
lovely valley spreading out before it, which 
even the forest which clothed it could not hide, 
he was told that a spot just such as he de- 
scribed was near by. In the words of the 
account from which we have already quoted,— 


‘¢ He soon went to see it, which to his admira- | 


tion so closely resembled what he had a fore- 
sight of, that it was cause of gratitude and 
humble thankfulness.” 


He purchased the spot, and there in Har-|vidence hath made him steward of.” 
mony Valley his descendants reside at this 


present day. ‘I'he valley spreads out now in 


beautiful greenness, and the pure water of|carry conviction with them to the mind of 
that spring continues as refreshing as in the every reader ; and when we take a view of the 
day when it bubbled out in the shade of the | withering and blighting influence that wealth 


primeval forest. 
(To be continued.) 
—— 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


The Danger of Worldly Riches. 


THE FRIEND. 


leanness of soul, with unfruitfulness in the 
church, and with deadness of spirit. It has 
been remarked, that “ it is rare to see a rich 
man religious ; for religion preaches restraint, 
and riches prompt to uncontrolled liberty ; 
when wealth abounds men buy out their pen- 
ance, and put off those considerations which 
should make them serious. The solace of 
this life, if too much indulged in, seldom allows 
a man to think of a better.” 

“Riches are not an evil in themselves, yet 
for the most part there is a carnal security 
attending them; and if our Saviour had not 
seen something in them, more than we appre- 
hend, he would never have declared it so diffi- 
cult fora man at once to be both good and 
opulent; neither would he have advised the 
young man to sell all that he had, or com- 
manded his disciples to leave all and follow 
him; nor would he in his own condition, have 
set us an example of poverty, if he had not 
known human affection too apt to be drawn 
away by abundance. Add to this the danger 
of being flattered into a reliance on riches, and 
their preventing a sense of charity: for, not 
feeling the wants of others we cannot be sen- 
sible of what they endure; so that the charity 
,of the rich is often rather self-love than cha- 
rity ; which it must be, if in the exercise of it, 
a man neither looks to God, nor the object of 
distress, but to his own vain glory. 

“If we have not wealth, it is noble not to 
covet it; and if we have it, it is surely so to 
do good with it; not from ostentation, but from 
truly upright and religious motives, for then 
will man be blessed in his abundance, when 
others share the bounty and benefits which Pro- 





There seems to be a truth and justice in 
| these remarks, which must, if rightly weighed, 


| has had upon our religious Society, wherever 


it has been allowed to bear rule, how can we 
for one moment, question or deny the danger 
to which it exposes us, not only as a vehicle 
upon which error in doctrine can ride into the 
ichurch, but also as a powerful prompter to 
| indulgences in the pride and vanity, the fash- 


“How hardly shall they that have riches|ions and customs of a sinful world, which 


enter into the kingdom of God.” 


This was | lieth in wickedness, and against which we pro- 
the saying of our blessed Redeemer after he | fess to bear testimony ? 


With a sight of this 


had counselled the young man—who came/ danger, how can those who are in the pur- 
unto Him with the query, What shall I do/| suit or possession thereof, allow themselves to 
that [ may inherit eternal life !—* to sell all| be bribed thereby, to forsake the blessed stand- 
that he had, and come take up the cross and | ard of Truth which our worthy forefathers so 


follow Him; and he turned away sorrowful 


-| faithfully upheld, preferring to suffer affliction 





And in the parable of the sower and the seed | with the people of God, to the enjoyment of 
he says, that “he that received the seed|the pleasure of sin for a season. 


among thorns, is he that heareth the word 
and the cares of this world, and the deceitful 


»| The pride and vanity which are encouraged 
-| by the show in dress, and the elegance and 


ness of riches choke the word, and he be-| luxury of the entertainments which are found 


cometh unfruitful.” 
testimony of a worthy elder in the Truth, tha 


It was the remarkable|even in the companies of those who are the 


t| professed followers of a meek and crucified 


“not all the persecutions; not all the apos-|Saviour, are very contradictory, and are leav- 
tates ; nor all the open or private enemies we | ening us with the spirit of the world, so that 
have ever had, have done us as a Christian} should there not be a timely check to this evi- 


Society, the damage that riches have done ;’ 
and how often has it been found, that the pur 


"| dent departure from the plainness and simpli- 


-|city of the Truth, we may look for a running 


suit and possession of them, beyond the bounds | out of Quakerism in many instances, and a 


of true moderation, have been attended witl 


1| sorrowful devastation in the church, 


It was said by one of the early reformers 
and leaders of another religious Society, “I 
consider the principal enemies of the Gospel 
to be, not the pontiff of Rome, nor heretics, 
nor seducers, nor tyrants ; but bad Christians, 
because the former exert their rage out of the 
church, while drunkenness, luxury, impurity, 
and other abominable vices overthrow it, and 
expose it defenceless to the rage of our ene- 
mies. Of what importance is it to have driven 
away the wolves from the fold, if the pest rav- 
age the flock.” 


“ Earthly desires and sensual lust 
Are passions springing from the dust— 
They fade and die; 
But, in the life beyond the tomb, 
They seal the immortal spirit’s doom 
Eternally ! 


The pleasures and delights which mask 

In treacherous smiles life’s serious task— 
What are they, all, 

But the fleet courier of the chase, 

And death an ambush in the race 
Wherein we fall? 


The eternal life beyond the sky 
Wealth cannot purchase, nor the high 
And proud estate ; 
The soul in dalliance laid—the spirit 
Corrupt with sin—shall not inherit 
A joy so great.” 


‘“‘ Where the treasure is there will the heart 
be also;” and whatever is the foundation of 
our happiness and hope, these will be destroy- 
ed whenever that upon which we have been 
building is removed or taken from us; and 
‘Hath not God chosen the poor of this world, 
rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom which 
he hath promised to them that love him?” 
How therefore, does it behove us instead of 
laying up for ourselves treasure on earth, to 
be laying up treasure in heaven where moth 
and rust doth not corrupt, nor thieves break 
through and steal ; and where neither corrod- 
ing care nor grievous sorrow can ever come ; 
and irstead of depending upon the riches, the 
honours, or the sinful pleasures of this wicked 
world, as a foundation of happiness, to seek to 
build upon Christ Jesus, the immutable Rock 
of Ages, against which even the gates of hell 
shall never be able to prevail, and who hath 
declared, that if any man will be his disciple, 
he must deny himself, take up his daily cross, 
and follow him. 

Ah, what do we who profess to be his hum- 
ble followers, and to be led by his Spirit, know 
of suffering with and for Him, who hath been 
bruised for our iniquities, and hath suffered 
for our transgressions that we through Him 
might have eternal life? and how are we filling 
up that which is behind of the afflictions of 
Christ for his His body’s sake, which is the 
Church, while, instead of the mind that was 
in Him, there is found the love of the world, 
and a seeking of its fading honours, its sinful 
pleasures, and its deceitful riches? having our 
enjoyment therein, even to the neglect of our 
religious duties. Shall it not, in the great day 
of final decision, be said of some of us, who 
have been closing our hearts against the gra- 
cious visitations and invitations of the Beloved 
of faithful souls,;—by an affection for and an 
enjoyment of those things which are seen, and 
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which are temporal, instead of those which are 
not seen, and which are eternal,—* ye have 
had your consolation.” ? 

Said our blessed Redeemer unto one who 
professed not only a willingness but a determi- 
nation to follow him, ‘ Foxes have holes, and 
the birds of the air have nests, but the Son 
of Man hath not where to lay his head ;” and 
of an eminent apostle, he said, “I will show 
how great things he must suffer for my name’s 
sake ;” and it is declared that, “if we suffer 
with Him, we shall also reign with Him ;” but 
if, instead of this, the unhallowed guests of 
worldly affections are occupying our hearts, 
to the exclusion of Him, who, if allowed to 
take up his abode there, would drive out all 
that stands opposed to his blessed kingdom of 
peace and rest—cleansing us from all iniquity 
—we shall receive in the awful day of final 
account, the unwelcome, and irrevocable sen- 
tence, “* Depart from me ye workers of iniqui- 
ty, | know you not ;” and this, in spite of all 
our deceitful professions, unavailing pleadings, 
and vain excuses. 


ae 


Health Promoted by Railroads, 


Dr. J. W. R. Smith remarks, in the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, that it is worthy 
of observation, that Boston has not been scourg- 
ed by an epidemic for many years; nor is 
there as much sickness in it in proportion to 
the population, as when the number was far 
below the present census. And it is believed 


to be true, also, that the annual mortality of 


the capital of Massachusetts, is lower than it 
has been before. Among the gratifying cir- 
cumstances conducing to this result, Dr. Smith 
is inclined to think that railroads have contri- 
buted more than physicians or others seem to 
have suspected. Our people avail themselves 
of a pleasant and rapid conveyance in cars, on 


their way to transact an immense amount of 


business. Thousands of active, enterprising 
men, who are identified with the mercantile 
and mechanical thrift characteristic of Boston, 
reside from two to twenty-five, and sometimes 
forty miles off, in the beautiful surrounding 
towns and villages, and sea-shore retreats, 
which are always accessible by numerous 
railroads at various hours of the day and even- 
ing. After the fatigues of the day, and the 
exit of customers, they hie themselves to the 
magnificent scenery, which farms and gar- 
dens, hills and dales, render incalculably in- 
viting through the warm season, to pass the 
night in an untainted atmosphere, and in clean, 
well-ventilated houses. The following morn- 
ing they are again brought, by an early train, 
to the city, both physically and mentally pre- 
pared for the pursuits of the day. 

This class thus secure a remarkable degree 
of health; and longevity, in degrees varying 
according to the healthful or unhealthful na- 
ture of other habits, will follow as a necessary 
consequence. ‘Then, again, the different mem- 
bers of families are constantly making excur- 
sions, here and there, from the city, in conse- 
quence of the facility, rapidity and economy of 
moving about. All the various influences ope- 
rating on the play of the muscles of the body, 
on the nerves, on the mind, and on the circu- 











































lation of the blood, by rushing through the at- 
mosphere with the momentum of a bird on the 
wing, are each of them bettering the condition 
of the body, and brace it up firmly to resist 
the ordinary sources of indisposition, and se- 


cure the individual that measure of health on 


which much of his happiness and usefulness 
in society depend. The sickly and feeble are 
also benefited by railroads. Dyspeptics, those 
with irritable lungs, debilitated children, are 
all improved in health by frequent transits in 


stances under which we are placed, give rise 
to occasions wherein it is most likely to be 
called forth, but certainly we think it must be 
conceded, that so far as relates to the love of 
freedom and desire to maintain untrammelled 
the rights of man, there are few, if any peo- 
ple, who boast so much of the virtue, and at 
the same time so sorely belie the claim they 
make to its possession. This criminal incon- 
gtuity is too obvious to escape the notice, even 
of those who are so far blinded as to be will- 


the cars. ‘It would be the very spirit of be-| ing to exhibit its deformity in their own prac- 
nevolence,” says Dr, Smith, “ to furnish poor | tice, and who by the solicitude they evince to 


and sickly females, a numerous body of silent, 
patient sufferers in large cities, the means for 
riding from ten to twenty miles on a railroad, 


at least twice a week, during the summer 
months.” 





A Tortoise Turned Traveller.—One of the 
most remarkable feats of testudinal travel that 
we ever heard of, and one well deserving to be 
placed on record, has recently come to our 
knowledge. 

In May, 1841, Master Charles H. Melcher, 
a son of Daniel Melcher, of this town, found a 
common spotted turtle in a small pool near the 
ruins of the old Farm House, about two miles 
from town, and a third of a mile from the 
river, and brought it home. Having cut his 
name and the date upon the shell of the ani- 
mal, he dropped it into the river from Great 


Bridge, a distance of full four miles, by the 


course of the river, from the place in which it 
was found. 

Young Melcher being at the same pool a 
few days since, found there the identical turtle 
which he had taken from it ten years before, 
bearing upon its shell the marks which he had 
made, although of course time had rendered 
them less distinct than they were originally. 

That the animal should have succeeded in 


finding its way for four miles, against the cur- | 


rent, notwithstanding all the sinuosities of the 
river, and at best a third of a mile by land, a 
part of which was through woods, back to its 





reconcile contradictions and palliate their in- 
consistencies, give ample proof that they per- 
sist in the course they have marked out for 
themselves, contrary to the dictates of their 
own reason and conscience, either at the bid- 
ding of their vices, or because they cannot 
bear to appear to feel the reproaches, or to be 
influenced by the advice of others. 

We have been led to these reflections, by 
the great contrast exhibited in the amended 
Constitution of Virginia adopted last month, 
and the Bill of Rights attached thereto. From 
the latter we take the following extracts. 

“1. That all men are by nature equally 
free and independent, and have certain inhe- 
rent rights, of which, when they enter into a 
state of society, they cannot by any compact 
deprive or divest their posterity, namely, the 
enjoyment of life and liberty, with the means 
of acquiring and possessing property, and 
pursuing and obtaining happiness and safety. 

“2. That all power is vested in, and con- 
sequently derived from, the people ; that ma- 
gistrates are their trustees and servants, and 
at all times amenable to them. 

«3. That Government is, or ought to be, 
instituted for the common benefit, protection, 
and security of the people, nation, or commu- 
nity ; of all the various modes and forms of 
Government, that is best which is capable of 
producing the greatest degree of happiness 
and safety, and is most effectually secured 
against the danger of mal-administration ; and 
that, when any Government shall be found in- 


old haunts, we regard as evidence that even | adequate or contrary to these purposes, a ma- 
the turtle, which has been derided from classic | jority of the community hath an indubitable, 


days up to the present time for making two 
steps backward to one forward, is ble sed with 


some faculties closely akin to reason.— Exeter 
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It seems an easy matter for men in their 
unregenerate state, to persuade themselves that 
they are in possession of virtues, in which the 
incidents and bent of their lives conclusively 
prove they are really deficient ; and for want 
of a proper inspection of their conduct, or a 
just appreciation of the standard of virtue, 
they find reasons for esteeming themselves, 
and are readily betrayed into a most mistaken 
opinion of their own characters. We know 
not whether it is that this weakness is peculi- 
arly developed in our own countrymen, or 
whether it is because the particular circum- 





unalienable, and indefeasible right to reform, 
alter, or abolish it, in such manner as shall 
be judged most conducive to the public weal. 
‘4, That no man or set of men are entitled 
to exclusive or separate emoluments or privi- 
leges from the community, but in considera- 
tion of public services, which, not being de- 
scendible, neither ought the offices of magis- 
trate, legislator, or judge, to be hereditary.” 
The men who framed or have given sanc- 
tion to this declaration, no doubt suppose that 
they have a just appreciation of the dignity 
and rights of man, and a true love for the 
liberty that secures to him the uninterrupted 
enjoyment of those rights; and it is probable 
they have again and again proclaimed their 
hatred of tyranny, and their pity or contempt 
for those nations which can remain satisfied 
with any government that is not “ instituted 
for the common benefit, protection, and secu- 
rity of the people, nation, or community” liv- 
ing under it. To judge by their words, we 
might readily accord this love of liberty to 
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them, for their Declaration of Rights is cer- 
tainly true, but in this case as in all others, 
the rule of our Saviour affords the only crite- 
rion for estimating them justly, “ by their 
fruits ye shall know them ;” and to do this we 
must see how they carry this declaration into 
effect. 

In the first place, while they declare “ thut 
no man or set of men are entitled to exclusive 
or separate emoluments or privileges,” they 
nevertheless restrict the right of voting and 
taking part in the government, to white citizens 
exclusively. While asserting that “all men 
are by nature equally free and independent, 
and have certain inherent rights, of which, 
when they enter into a state of society, they 
cannot by any compact deprive or divest their 
posterity,” they not only recognize the slave- 
ry of the descendants of the men and women 
stolen from Africa, and forced to * enter into 
a state of society” in this country, inflicting 
upon them the most cruel sufferings ; but they 
legalize it because they are their descendants, 
and employ the strength of the Government to 
rivet their chains, and prevent light and know- 
ledge from penetrating the ignorance in which 
they are involved, and raising them from the 
degradation into which they are sunk. How 
far they believe, or are willing to carry out 
the declaration that “Government is, or ought 
to be instituted for the common benefit, protec- 
tion, and security of the people,” is manifest- 
ed by the following extracts from the Consti- 
tution. 2 

‘Slaves hereafter emancipated shall forfeit 
their freedom by remaining in the common- 
wealth more than twelve months after they 
become actually free, and shall be reduced to 
slavery, under such regulations as may be 
prescribed by law. 

“The General Assembly may impose such 
restrictions and conditions as they shall deem 
proper, on the power of slave owners to eman- 
cipate their slaves ; and may pass laws for the 
relief of the commonwealth from the free ne- 
gro population by removal or otherwise. 

‘‘ The General Assembly shall not emanci- 
pate any slave, or the descendant of any slave, 
either before or after the birth of such descend- 
ant.” 

By the last clause it will be seen that the 
power of terminating slavery within the State 
is withheld from the legislature, while the 
other sections are intended to multiply the 
difficulties by which individuals may be de- 
terred from manumitting their bondmen. Thus 
while proclaiming to the world the great truths 
of human rights, and the legitimate object of 
civil government, they unblushingly accom- 
pany their declaration, with a system of laws 
contrived and enacted for the avowed purpose 
of forcibly depriving a large portion of their 
community of all their just rights, and as far 
as practicable degrading them to the level of 
the beast that perisheth. 

Were it not that the calamity of slavery in 
our land has made us familiar with such 
incongruities, we would hardly be willing to 
believe that men of understanding would thus 
voluntarily stultify themselves, in their desire 
to pander to those lusts which it should be the 
chief business of their lives to subdue and, re- 







































form. We cannot suppose they can them- 
selves hope, by the “ Bill of Rights,” with 
which they preface the Constitution, to deceive 
any except those whose interests and passions 
have clouded their discernment, into a belief 
that they understand or appreciate the truths it 
sets forth. 

We have omitted saying anything on the 
present occasion, respecting the guilt involved 
in the system perpetuated by the new Consti- 
tution of Virginia, having repeatedly spoken 
of it before, and having been particularly 
struck with the contrast exhibited between the 
Constitution, the Declaration preceding it, and 
the laws authorized under its administration. 


NORTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING, 


By a member of this Yearly Meeting we 
are informed, that it convened on Second-day, 
the 3rd instant, at New Garden, the meeting 
of Ministers and Elders having met the Sev- 
enth-day previous at Deep River. At the first 
sitting, the certificates and minutes of stran- 
gers in attendance were read, and a committee 
appointed to prepare returning minutes, if way 
should open. The London General Epistle 
was read, and 1500 copies directed to be 
printed for distribution among the members. 
The usual epistles were also received and read, 
including one from the Larger Body in New 
England. 

On Third-day, the state of Society within 
the Yearly Meeting came before the meeting, 
in considering the replies to the Queries. 

On Fourth-day, a large public meeting was 
held. 

On Fifth-day, the Epistle from the Yearly 
Meeting in London, on the divisions, &c., in 
the Society in this land, was read, and directed 
to be taken on the minutes, and printed with 
them. An Epistle from the Yearly Meeting 
of Dublin to its members, was also read. The 
document issued by the Conference which met 
at Baltimore, was read; and the committee 
continued, with liberty to visit Philadelphia 
and Ohio Yearly Meetings with the document, 
if they deem it best; and also to visit the 
Larger Body in New England, provided way 
should open for it. Our correspondent says, 
“they are not strictly directed to visit any,” 
“but are left at liberty to do so, if way should 
open.” 

“Daniel Barker opened a concern to visit 
all the Yearly Meetings on this continent, and 
to appoint meetings, as way might open; 
which was united with.” 

The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings 
were read on Sixth-day. Also the report on 
New Garden Boarding School. It appears 
that this seminary has more than supported 
itself during the past year, which was highly 
gratifying intelligence to many Friends, who 
are solicitous that it may flourish, and dispense 
the blessing of a guarded religious education— 
and for this purpose it is greatly to be desired 
that it may be brought back to its original de- 
sign, of being a Friends’ school exclusively. 
A committee was appointed to solicit subscrip- 
tions to a permanent fund, the interest of which 
is to be applied to the reduction of the price of 
board and tuition. It is thought that if a fund 





of $20,000 could be raised, and placed at in- 
terest so as to yield an annual income of 
$1200, that the price of tuition could be re- 
duced for each pupil to $40 per annum, 
Friends then would be more likely to send 
their children to the school in sufficient num- 
bers to support it. The continuance of the 
school, many believe, depends upon its being 
confined to the education of the children of 
our own religious Society. 

The subject of slavery claimed considerable 
attention. 

The meeting adjourned on Sixth-day after. 
noon. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received of G. M. Eddy, Francis Taber, Francis 
Taber, Jr., and Job Eddy, each $2, vol. 25, Samuel 
Tucker, $4, vols. 24 and 25, and of G. M. E., and J, 
E., each $4, for vols, 8 and 9 of B. F. Nathan Hall, 
agent, for H. Lupton, $5, to 27, vol. 26, J. C. Hill, and 
J. Hall, each $2, vol. 25. Asa Garretson, agent, for 
J. Doudna, and J. Baily, each $2, vol. 25. John F, 
Hull, agent, $15, for S. C. Hull, R. Marriot, P. Upton, 
A. M. Underhill, P. S. Bedell, and G. Robinson, each 
$2, vol. 25, for W. R. Hazard, $2, to 19, vol. 25, and 
J. F. H., $1. Henry Knowles, agent, for B. B. 
Knowles, J. J. Peckham, H. A. Knowles, A. A, 
Knowles, and S. Collins, each $2, vol. 25. Mercy 
Cope, and Amos Cope, per J. C., each $2, vol. 25, 
George C. Kenyon, $2, vol. 24. J. O. Brewster, per 
L. Bedell, $2, vol. 24. Daniel P. Griffith, agent, for 
Joseph John, A. Branson, W. Hancock, W. Black- 
burn, T. S. Cope, W. Darlington, and A. Smith, each 
$4, vols, 24 and 25, and J. Sharpless, $2, to 37, vol. 
25. Marshall Fell, $2, vol. 25. John King, agent, 
for J. Griffin, and J. Wanzer, each $2, vol. 24, F. 
Armistead, and J. Chase, each $2, vol. 25, E. Gifford, 
$1, to 26, vol. 25, M. Heazlitt, $2, to 31, vol. 26, and 
E. Young, $2, vol. 26. William Foulke, agent, for 
W. Harmar, $2, vol. 24, and Z. Hampton, $3, to 36, 
vol, 24. Stephen A. Church, $2, vol. 25. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to superintend the Boarding 
School at West-town, will meet there on 
Fourth-day, the 3rd of next month, at 10 
o’clock, a.m. The Committee on Instruc- 
tion, to meet on the preceding evening, at 74 
o’clock. 

The Visiting Committee attend at the school, 
on Seventh-day, the 29th instant, 


Tuomas Kimber, Ulerk. 
Philad., Eleventh mo. 22d, 1851. 





Manrriep, on the 6th instant, at Friends’ meeting, 
Willistown, Pa., Epwin Roserts, of Chester, N. J.. 
and Anna B., daughter of Everett G. Passmore. 





, at Friends’ meeting-house, Brookfield, Ma- 
dison county, N. Y., Isaac Pecknam, of Westmore- 
land, Oneida county, to ExizasetH Cox.ins, of the 
former place. [Date not furnished.] 


, in Friends’ meeting, Falls, Bucks county, 
Pa., on the 13th inst., Cuartes D, Beans, and Marr 
T., daughter of Josiah Comfort, all of the former 
place. 





emi 


Diep, suddenly, at Woodstown, N. J., on the 18th 
ult., ApaM Brooks, in the 63rd year of his age; @ 
member of Salem Monthly Meeting, His unassum- 
ing manners and guileless life secured the respect and 
esteem of most that knew him. 
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